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Prospects of the Multicaulis Growers, 

What will the multicaulis be worth next autumn ? is 
a question asked by many; and a correct answer to 
which would be very desirable. Positive correctness is 
not however attainable; and when we look at the events 
of the past year, it is clear those most accustomed to 
conjecture may be wholly bafiled. That the quantity 
necessary for the country, if, as we believe, we are to 
be a silk growing nation, will be far from being reached 
by the growth of 1839, must be evident; if, on the 
contrary, the culture of the tree is to be one of pure 
speculation, there is something of a probability that 
the fever will in some degree have subsided by the year 
1840. 

There seems to be two classes of speculations on this 
topic ; one from men who suppose that prices next fall 
will be next to nothing, and that the tree is now worth 
no more than its actual value fur the production of silk ; 
the other suppose that the prices of last year, or the 
present one, will be maintained, even if they are not 
advanced, and on this supposition are making large in- 
vestinents of capital in the business. It appears to us 
that the truth lies between these extremes; that the in- 
crease of the tree is not at present, and will not be for 
several years, so great, as to reduce them to their sim. 
ple value for feeding worms; while, on the contrary, 
their general diffusion, and the rapidity with which they 
may be multiplied, must have a tendency to lower pri- 
ces; a result in exact proportion to their increasc. 

Judge Conistock, of Hartford, who should under. 
stand this subject in all its bearings, has the following 
remarks in a paper in the Silk Culturist : 

* Though I am not aware that any calculations have 
been made on the quantity necessary for the supply of 
the country, yet estimates of the actual number now in 
this country have been made, by different persons and on 
different data, but with substantially the same results. 
All unite in the opinion, that the number does not ma. 
terially vary from three millions. With respect to im- 
portations, but little need be said, as it has been ascer- 
tained that not more than 100,000 could be procured in 
all Europe for exportation to this or any other country. 
It is believed, however, that a few will be imported, pos- 
silly enough to swell the number to 3,500,000. Ad. 
mit this, then, to be the number on hand for planting 
the coming spring, and make ten the ratio of increase, 
which, after deducting for ordinary losses, is surely 
large enough, and we shall have 35,000,000; a large 
number, truly, but not enough to supply the little state 
of Connecticut, a small spot on the map of the United 
States. Tho market, therefore, cannot be overstocked, 
or the price reduced, by the increase of the next crop.” 

We think the Judge is too sanguine, and that the in. 
ference he draws in the last sentence requires some 
qualification, We believe the price of the next crop 
will be reduced by the increase, but that prices will re- 
main sufficiently high to afford a most liberal remune- 
ration to those engaged in the mulberry business. The 
large fortunes which were realized with such magical 
celerity, in many cases, last year, has given an impulse 
ta the trade which nothing else could ; and though sueh 





| large receipts from insignificant outlays are not to be 
expected this year, we doubt not that all reasonable an- 
ticipations will be realized. 





THE CORN PLANTER. 

The veteran editor of the Boston Cultivator, has pre- 
sented to the farmer a new implement for planting corn, 
a cut of which is annexed, and which promises to sup. 
ply a great desidcratum in the management of this im- 
portant crop, giving ease, regularity, and certainty of 
distribution in planting. Cotton seeds, beans, turneps 
or onions, are also perfectly planted by it. ‘ On well 
prepared land, one man with a horse, will furrow out, 
_ drop, cover and press down the corn on an acre of ground 
| in one hour, or ten acres in a day, thus doing the work 
of 20 men.” The soil is pulverized for the seed by a row 
of cultivator teeth. ‘The machine will deposit the seed 

at any depth desired, from the surface to three inches ; 
and at the proper distance in the hills. It is expected 
they will be for sale or exhibition at Rochester immedi- 
ately. From the character of the reccommendations 
that accompany the Planter, we have little doubt its 
performance will be found such as to gratify our 
farmers, and class it deservedly among the labor saving 
machines. 




















RAISING SEEDS. 

Acting on the principle, that every farm should pro. 
duce as far as possible all that is required for use upon 
it, we advise farmers to pay more attention to raising 
seeds. There will always be some which it will pe ne- 
cessary perhaps to purchase, and there are yo 
which exchanges will produce a good effect, butefar the 
greater part of the seeds wanted by the common farger 
may be as well produced by himself, as by ogee 
Some little care and attention is however nece 3 
else, however good the sceds may be, so far as germina. 
tion is concerned, the plants produced may not be of 
the kind desired or expected. Nearly all are aware that 
when plants are so situated, that the pollen or fecunda- 
ting dust of the blossom of one variety is conveyed to 
the flower of another variety of the same species, a 
cross will be thé result, and the new vegetable or plant 
will be a hybrid, having a mixture of the qualities of 
both, perhaps, but unlike either, It is owing to this 
easily understood cause, that the seeds of the apple, 
peach, cherry, potatoe, and other fruits and plants so 
rarely produce trees or plants like the original ones. It 
is this disposition to mix which is to be guarded against, 
and a few simple rules will enable any farmer to do this 
effectually. , 

Beets are a plant frequently injured by planting differ 
ent kinds for seed near each other. Thus, the red and 
white will produce plants neither red nor white, and fre- 
quently of an inferior quality, 

Radishes of different kinds should never be planted 
near each other when intended for seed. 

Nothing shows the effect of ‘ amalgamation’ quicker 
than the planting of squashes and pumpkins near each 
other. The squashes will be mis-shapen and watery, 
and the pumpkins warty and hard.skinned, and destitute 
of the sweetness belonging to the pure article, 

Nearly the same deteriorating results ensue from 
planting gourds in the vicinity of squashes. The shell 
of the gourd is injured, and the squashes are rendered 
bitter and unpalatable. 








Corn of the several kinds cannot be preserved in puri- 


ty, if planted where the dust of the blossoms of one 
kind, come in contact readily with the silks of another. 

Cabbages of different varieties are very sure to cross 
with each other when planted together, producing plants 
like neither of the original kinds. 

One of the most serious injuries resulting from this 
tendency, is found to arise when cabbages and turneps 
intended for seed are planted near each othe?. The 
cabhages produced from such seed will not head well; 
and the turneps, instead of fine round bulbs with small 
tufts of leaves, will be surmounted with a cabbage-like 
stem, an immense quantity of leaves, and the roots 
themselves will be more or less tough and woody in their 
structure. 

Potatocs of several kinds may be planted with impu- 
nity near each other, as they are not usually grown from 
the secds, but almost always from the tubers, and these 
arc not affected by the fecundating process. 

We not unfrequently hear complaints from farmers 
and others about their seed changing into a different and 
a worse kind. By a little attention to the above sug- 
gestions, this difficulty might be avoided, and good seeds 
grown by every one. The most perfect plants should 
always be selected for planting out for seed; and where 
this is done, and a mixture with other kinds is avoided, 
a change for the worse need not be feared. 





Essex County Agricultural Transactions for 
- 1838. 


We have before us the above Report for 1838, trans. 
mitted by the kindness of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for Massachusetts, and, like those that have 
preceded it, it is full of instructive matter, It contains 
the address before the Socicty, a variety of excellent 
articles on farm culture, and some valuable remarks 
from Mr. Colman, to the farmers of Essex county. 
The address is by the Rev. Mr. Withington, well 
known to the theological world as an able writer, and 
he certainly in his new sphere is not less efficient, The 
ject of the address is to trace out the leading princi. 

le o& our institutions, show wherein we have deviated 
from that principle, and point out the plan most likely 
to vM@t the threatened evil of a still wider departure 
from those principles, if not to cause a return to the 
position we have left. These points are treated ina 
new and instructive manner. It is shown that the 
theory of our government is perfect equality, pure re. 
publicanism, in which rank or caste is unknown, and 
the way to distinction open to all. So far, all is well; 
but in practice we have retained the ideal of the older 
systems, and engrafted a state of caste on the new prin. 
ciple of republicanism. A spirit borrowed from abroad 
tinges our fancy, and colors our ideas of gradation and 
eminence; ideas which have been introduced from the 
same foreign source, This “spirit seems to say that 
one profession shall be more honorable and profitable 
than another, while at the same time in theory and in 
practice we throw the doors wide open and make all 
alike acecsaible to every class.” The influence of this 
antagonist principle to the leading idea of our institu. 
tions is well illustrated by an anecdote told by Mr. 
Withington. 

“Two advertisements were recently published ina 
neighboring city: one for a clerk in a store, the other 
for an apprentice to learn the blacksmith’s trade. The 
number of applicants for the former place was FIFTY; 
for the latter Nor onr.” 

We give one short extract to show the nature of the 
remedy he proposes; and should be glad to place be. 
fore our readers the whole of this part of his argument, 
as we conceive it to be eminently just, and to the point. 
To correct the evil, he says: 


“In the first place, then, we must bring our manners 
and our political theory more into harmony. e 
must sanction our practice, and our must be in 
conformity to the spirit of our creed, We must not at. 











tempt to put the new wine into old bottles; else the bot. 
eo tool and the wine runneth out, and the bottlea 








THE 








; i in la , the republican spirit must 
enter ine io Pepubtionn ms; and we must be con. 
tent to take the system, the whole system, and nothing 
but the , with all its blessings and attendant evils, 
If all men are born free and equal; and all professions 
are alike honorable, then eay go at once; an leave the 
balance of the relative numbers to be regulated by the 
relative profits; as it certainly will be, if not controlled 
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preparation for the ruta baga, and if rich, needs no ma. 
nuring before turning over; but if not in good heart, a 
dressing of stable manure before ploughing will be use. 
ful. Well turned over and rolled down, the turf should 
not be disturbed by any farther ploughings, but a light 
harrow used until the surface is rendered perfectly fine, 


—.._ 


wise see that a supply is provided to the stock ; and for 
horses, cattle, or sheep, a small quantity of dry food, 
such as hay or cut straw, should be given with them, or 
placed within reach of the animal. Last summer the 
drouth was unfavorable to root crops generally ; not 
more perhaps to the turnep than the potatoe; and we 


loose, and friable for the reception of the seeds. Where 
the land is not in turf, and requires manuring for such a 
erop, the best way is to lay it out in furrows of the pro- 
per distance from each other, say 28 or 30 imches, and 
into these place the manure intended for the crop. By | 
splitting the ridges between these furrows with the | 
plough, new ones will be formed over the manure, on | 
the teps of which, when slightly smoothed and levelled, | 
the seeds are to*be sown. | 
A drill is certainly the most expeditious and best way | 
of sowing the turnep, and they are to be had at most of | 
the seed stores for the trifling sum of three dollars, | 
which will sow them in the best manner. But where a | 
drill is not to be had, an active man will sow and cover 


hope those who attempted the culture and failed then, 
will not be discouraged from a renewal of the effort this 
season. Considerable experience has convinced us, that 
we have few crops, as a whole, more certain or more 
valuable. 


by these subtle, coloring ideas, inherited from other 
ages, and antiquated systems, * * * * For my 
part, though no friend to sudden innovation, and wish. 
ing to place myself as far as possible from the spirit of 
modern radicalism, I am compelled to wef that it is my 
wish, that every thing in this western world, should radi- 
ate from. one great central idea ; that we might have 
republican manners; republican fortunes; republican 
architecture; republican books; and republican elo. 
quence; that every thing might be latently blended 
with that spirit which hails the improvement, and re- 
cognizes the equality of man. Let the central altar be 
built with unpolished stones, and be tinged with the 
crimson of our own rustic sacrifices.” 


In assigning to agriculture its proper place in the list 
of agencies calculated to bring back this country to the 
principle which should govern, Mr. W. remarks : 


«* We must see the true causes of the high prices of 
our native productions, It is a warning voice, calling 
us to survey the tendency of things. The original mode 
of trade among men was by barter; but the tendency 
to philosophical generalization, among thinking men, 
was found in the affairs of trade ; and money was in. 
vented, analogous to general terms in reasoning. By 
this wonderful substitute, we find the relative powers of 
skill and industry, among mankind. It is a kind of 
thermometer to show us when the production is want- 
ed and when the supply is too great. We foresee the 
approach of famine, by the rise of prices; and com- 
merce pours in her eargoes in the destitute spot. * * * 
Thus prices become the marks and figures on the great 
scale of adjustment; and the scale would be perfect, 





Since writing the above, we have had a letter from a 
gentleman in Pennsylvania, a most successful farmer, 
and who has grown larger crops of turneps than alinost 
any other person in this country, in which he says— 


| “I have kept through this winter 56 head of grown 

cattle en the turneps I raised last season, with the addi. 
tion of about 20 tons of hay.” 

The turneps alluded to were grown on three acres; 


,and though a most extraordinary crop, (nearly 1200 
half an acre in a day, by hand only. More seed is used || bushels to the acre,) yet the fact of so many cattle be. 


by the hand than the drill; and as it is not equally dis. || ing fed, and well fed, from so small a quantity of land, 
tributed, the plants are not always found at precisely | is most conclusive evidence of the ability to greatly in. 
the distances wanted ; an evil that may be remedied by || crease the number of cattle kept by our farmers, by the 
transplanting. They should be hoed and thinned as || introduction of the root culture. An ox or cow will 
soon as their size will admit, and this hocing should be || consume in five months not less than two tons of com. 
repeated once, if not twice, before the leaves spread so | mon hay, fed upon it exclusively. But allowing that 
as to be injured by the operation. Like other crops, the || the 20 tons would have kept 15 head, there remains 41 
turnep requires the soil to be kept loose and clean, and || head of grown. cattle, kept through the winter, on the 
the size of the roots is in a great measure determined by || product of three acres of land. Every farmer can cal. 
the treatment of the plant. culate for himself the number of acres of grass he must 

The ruta baga may be sown from the first of June to || have mown, to have furnished hay for this 40 head; not 
the middle of July; but in our latitude, and with our || less than 30 or 35 certainly ; as we think there are more 





were not these prices disturbed by accidental causcs.— 
When then flour is ten dollars a barrel; Indian corn 
one dollar and twenty-five cents $B sw bushel; potatoes 


fifty cents; and other native productions in the same 
ratio, what is it, but the socia] thermometer, indicating 


of June is better than a later period. Our summers, 
unlike those of England, are hot and dry, and the young 





elimate, we are convinced by expericnce, that early is 
better than late sowing, and from the first to the fifteenth | 


acres mown that do not come up to two tons per acre, 
than there is that execed thet amount. Our wheat 
growers, who would like to keep more stock, without 
lessening their main crop, should consider this subject 


| plant, if sown here as late as there, is dried and parched 
bef>re it gets root sufficient to enable it to withstand the | ‘ ‘ 
heat. Besides, the turnep continues its growth longer APPLE TREE WORMS. . 
_than most plants, and hence a fengthened period is ra. | The nests of these caterpillars are very plenty this 
ther favorable to the crop than otherwise. H year in orchards, and will be productive of injury, un. 
There is no cultivated root that can be gathered with || less timely measures are taken for their extermination. 
as much rapidity, or preserved with more case and cer. That the leaves of the tree are necessary to the perfec. 
tainty, than the ruta baga. Cellars are the best for | tion of the fruit, no one can doubt ; and experience 
keeping them, but they may be pitted in heaps of from | shows that when the tree is stripped of the foliage by 
twenty te fifty bushels cach, as potatoes frequently are, | the worm, the apples will be of little semgesstive value. 
and ghey are less liable to injury when so stored, than \ Ona twig, usually of the same summer's growth, the 
thddeyot. For a number of years past, we have an. | moth or miller that is the parent of the caterpillar in. 
nually pitted more or less, sometimes to the amount of festing apple trees, deposits its eggs in regular = 
several hundred bushels, and have never experienced | a mass of glutinous matter, and these eggs are ha 7 
| any loss worth mentioning. ‘Though adding a little to by the oun obout no Gn. ns me pereged ae ner 
the labor, at the time of gathering, it is better to strike | apple tree begin to put forth. Scarcely are t = a 
| off the tap root as wel! as the top, since its hard fibrous || 8°" out of the comb, than they are seen yer oe 
texture renders it of little value, and the turneps pack the branch, feeding on the young buds, and as — 
more closely when freed from it. If pitted carly, we || Strength, seeking a suitable place at some fork 0 a 
have found it necessary to make a small opening at the | branches for anest. Here they commence spinning, 
crown of the heap, that the warm air generated may || and their track to the branches on which they ake 
, seape readily. When the severe frosts ensue, the open. || ively feed —_ be known by a line of yo ee 4 
_ ing may be closed, though if neglected, the turneps are | on the upper side of the branch. Their nest | enps pac 
rarely injured in consequenee. When taken out in the | with their increase in size, and their voracity ano 
spring, as wented, they are fresh and solid, and like the || insatiable, Whule the nights are cool, they descen a 
| potatoe so kept, better than if deposited uncovered in branches to their nest, and oomset ae erty . 
the cellar, as they also do during rains, and it is when thus col- 
All animals are fond of the turnep, or if disposed to | lected that their destruction is easy. 


_reject them when first offered, soon learn to feed on || ‘The earlier the effort to destroy the caterpillar is made, 
them readily. Horses, cattle, sheep and swine, have || the more certain it is the process will be effectual. Af. 
| been fed on them; and so far as our own experience \| ter they have attained a certain state of maturity, they 
has gone, they have Leen equally acceptable and bene. | wander over the trees at their leisure; and «when the 
ficial tocach. We lave repeatedly seen pigs accustom. | tree on which they are hatched, is disrobed, or does not 
ed to them, reject good sound corn for the turnep, when \| suit their palates, they migrate without difficulty 0 
both were given at a tine, and horses seem as much || others. If taken in season, an hour or two the 
| pleased with them as with oats. No better apparatus || morning, for a few days in succession, while the abr 
for cutting thein is required than a smooth floor, a good |} are in their nests, will destroy the whole. A long fF 4 
shovel, and a willing arm ; but for cattle, there is little || is all that is required ; if slightly splintered at the et 
necessity of cutting at all, as they will find their way || so much the better, (some use a small brush at the ee 
into the interior of a plump ruta baga with as much || tremity;) thia applied to the nest and skillfully opt 
certainty, and as litle difficulty, as a Kentucky horse || round a few times, will wind up the whole web, os 
into a pumpkin. When fed to animals, it is a good plan || with it the worms, which are then destroyed eee 
to sprinkle salt over the pieces occasionally, or other. |! difficulty. Some have recommended blowing them ° 


well. 


by its infallible mercury that the proportion among the 
errr is not kept, and that some employments call 





oudly for hands? It is certainly disgraceful] for a na- 
tion, situated like our own, to daily pray, professedly for 
its daily bread, and yet not be willing to raise it.” 


We shall hereafter be able to extract some interesting 
facts from the several reports, for the benefit of our nae 
ders ; we can only add here, that the reports published 
by this society, (which has now been instituted somé 20 
years,) are alike creditable to the spirited individugjs 
that compose it, and beneficial to the community at 
large, from the great mass of interesting agricultural 
facts and experiments they have embodied, 











RUTA BAGA. 

If the labors of the farmer have been well dirceted, 
there will be but few crops, the seeds of which are yet 
to be put into the earth, and of these, the most promi. 
nent is the Swedish Turnep or Ruta Baga. In our 
volume of last year, we gave ample directions, illustra. 
ted with cuts, for the culture of this valuable root ; but 
its growth is of so much consequence to the farmer, 
and we have so many subscribers who may be unac. 
quainted with the culture, that a recapitulation or repe. 
tition of the principal things necessary, wili be pardon- 
ed by those who have already some experience in the 
matter. 

Bushel for bushel, we do not think the turncp is as 
valuable as the carrot, and it is besides liable to the ob. 
jection of giving an unpleasant flavor to the milk and 
butter of cows fed upon it extensively, or mostly to the 
exclusion of other things; but the comparative ease 
with which it can he cultivated; the certainty with 
which it is grown, when ordinary steps to ensure suc- 
cess are taken; the great-product per acre; and the un, 
doubted valye the root possesses as a feed for almost 

any, or indeed every kind of stock, give it a value, 
which entitles it to the confidence and the cultivation of 
every farmer. 

The best soil for the turnep, is a rich deep loam in. 

Clining to sand. A heavy clay soil is unsuitable for this, 


Or any of the tap-rooted plants, and in such soils the 
turnep should never be sown. A clover ley is ‘a go 
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and destroying their nests, with a gun charged slightly 
with powder, but we have not found it as easy and ef. 
fectual as winding them on a rod. Sprinkling them 
with a brush dipped in ley, or spirits of turpentine, wil! 
destroy all the liquid touches; but such fluids will not 
penetrate a thick web, unless thrown with considerable 
force, and they are besides apt to injure tendcr buds and 
leaves upon which they may fall. Independent of the 
injury they occasion, there is nothing scarcely more dis- 
gusting than myriads of caterpillars creeping over the 
trees, eating the foliage, and making free with every 
one who enters an orchard where they abound. It 
should be remembered also, that by destroying a single 
nest, with its inmates, we destroy what might become, 
by the process of transformation to the moth state, the 
parents of millions of caterpillars; and in neighbor. 
hoods where the worms are destroyed wherever they 
appear, they become so rare as to occasion little or no 
inconvenience whatever. The rule, then, among far- 
mers should be, for each one to free his own orchards, 
and not while one is making laudable efforts to rid his 
trees of the pest, have his neighbor rearing a stock of 
caterpillars, which, when converted into the perfect in- 
sect, or moth, will, in a few hours, undo all he has with 
sv much care and labor performed. 





THE GEOLOGICAL REPORTS. 


We are gratified to perceive that the Geological Sur- 
vey is gaining more and more in public favor. A mem. 
ber of the Legislature, who kindly brought us a copy 
of these Reports, (containing about 350 pages,) men- 
tioned that 44 copies were allowed to each member. 
This arrangement will scatter them widely through the 
land. 

There is one abatement to our satisfaction however, 
on this occasion. The Governor had “received no re- 
port or communication of any kind from either Mr. John 
Torry [the botanist] or Dr. James E, DeKay [the zoolo- 
gist}.”. They have said indeed heretofore that no par- 
tial reports could be made! but we should suppose that 
they might report themselves in some way to the go- 
vernment from which they are drawing $3300 a year. 
Such a course as theirs may not be unprecedented, but 
it ought to be. Besides, if any new light can be shed 
from the Zoological Department on the wheat worm, 
the grub or cut worm, the wire worm, and various other 
depredators, why should we wait for it four years? Pro. 


fessor Mather has well said, that the object of the an- 


nual reports is to enable the people to profit by the dis- 
coveries made, while the survey is in progress. a 

It appears by a communication from the Governor, 
that “the specimens wil] far exceed in number and 
value the expectations indulged at the time of the pas- 
sage of the act, and cannot be profitably or conveniently 
deposited in the State Library, or in any apartments in 
the Capitol which can be appropriated for that purpose. 
The whole collection will form a museum of the high- 
est scientific interest. Unless suitable arrangements 
are made for its preservation or exhibition, the benefits 
of the survey will be in a great measure lost.” 

He also forwarded a communication from Professors 
Emmons and Hall, relative to this object, proposing 
two plans for this purpose. One was to erect a circular 
building, one story high, without windows, but lighted 
from the tep, and of sufficient height to admit a gal- 
lery round the upper part. The other plan was to ap- 
propriate the four corner rooms in the upper story of 
the new State Hall now building. We have not learn- 
ed what the Legislature have done in the case. 

Dr. L. C. Beck has made a very able report on the 
Mineralogical and Chemical Department of the Sur- 
vey. With great skill and industry, he has analyzed 
many of the most useful and important ores and mine. 
rals; but our brief limits will not allow us to notice 
the particulars. We shall confine ourselves to a few 
extracts and comments. 


It appears that sulphate of Baryta may be obtained 
in large blocks, compact, variously colored, and sus- 
ceptible of polish, at Pillar Point in Jefferson county ; 
and that it is also found in St. Lawrence, Herkimer. 


| Greene, and Schoharie counties. What follows should 
be extensively known : 

‘Sulphate of Baryta is of considerable value as a 
paint. Ordinary white lead often contains a large pro- 
portion of this mineral. When it is of a white color, 
which is often the case, it is difficult to detect this adul- 
teration, in consequence of the specific gravity of the 
sulphate of baryta approaching so near to that of the 
white lead. The mixture answers equally well as a 
paint for most purposes, but it should be sold at a much 
cheaper rate than the unadulterated article. Both the 
sulphate of baryta of the northern part of the State and 
the carbonate of strontia of Schoharie may become 
valuable as paints.” 

It is stated that coal dust worth $1,75 a ten in the 
city of New-York, is taken to Thomaston in Maine, to 
burn lime for the same city and other places, while there 
is reason to believe that the counties of Westehester, 
Orange, and Dutchess, contain limestone which would 
yield lime equal to any elsewhere manufactured. This 
subject, says Dr. B., commends itself to the enterprise 
of our fellow-citizens. 


The properties of Hydraulic or Water Lime, have 


been discussed in this Report at considerable length ; 
and truly it is a subject worthy of great attention from 


|| landed proprietors who aim at permanent improvements, 


as well as from those who extend their views to the 


prosperity of the state atlarge. The following extracts 
may be useful : 


‘Certain impure limestones when subjected to calci- 
nation, afford limes which, while they do not undergo 
much change by simple exposure to the air, do not slake 
when moistened with water, but when reduced to pow- 
der, absorb this liquid without producing much increase 
in volume, and without the evolution of much heat; 
and they moreover form with it a paste possessing little 
tenacity, and which when placcd under water, hardens 
after the lapse of a few days. These are now known 
by the names of Hydraulic or Water Limes. They dif- 
fer much in the rapidity with which they harden under 
water, and in the degree of solidity which they ulti- 
mately attain. 

‘‘ There is still some difference of opinion as to which 

of the ingredients of these impure limestones, the hy- 
| draulic property is to be ascribed. Some of those who 
have examined the subject, have fixed upon the oxide 
of iron as the important ingredient; while the claims 
of the oxide of manganese, silica, alumina, magnesia, 
| and even soda, have each been urged by respectable 
/ authority. It is, after ail, however more than probable 
that the hydraulic property is not due to a si ‘gle ingre- 
_ dient, but belongs rather to several substances, or to a 
| class of compounds. 
‘It appears from the experiments of Berthier and 
| Vicat, the highest authorities upon this subject; that 
| no mixture of which silica does not form a part, ac- 
quires hydraulic properties ; that limes containing only 
silica or alumina, or better those containing silica and 
magnesia, acquire a much greater degree of hardness 
than the silicate of pure lime; and that the oxides of 
iron and mangancse contribute nothing to the harden. 
ing of those bodies. 

** More recently M. Vicat has asserted that magnesia 
alone, when in sufticient quantity, will render pure lime 
| hydraulic. The proportions of magnesia which he re- 
commends, are from thirty to forty per cent of it weigh- 
ed after calcination, to every forty of pure anhydrous 
lime.” 

Dr. B. however found the composition of the cal- 
cined line, in the state in which it is ordinarily used as 
a cement, to be as follows,—the proportions of lime 
and magnesia differing considerably from those recom- 
mended by Vicat. 











“ Carbonic acid and moisture,...+++.0.eeeeeeeess 10 90 

SR tan not po lnanscanes sence ahashand Geka cea 

Oxide of iron and alumina,..........s.eeeeeeee 10.77 
100 


** It is admitted that in all cases the process of burn- 
ing or calcining the limestone requires great care. A 
limestone, very proper in other respects, gives, when the 
heat is urged too high, what is called a dead lime, in 
consequence of the partial fusion of the mass; whereas 
when the calcination is effected at too low a tempera- 








ture, the resulting lime is meagre and not hydraulic. 

‘“‘ Hydraulic lime should be used as soon as possible 
after calcination, and when kept for any time, it should 
| be carefully protected from the action of the air. It 
has been ascertained that the hydraulic property of limes 
is much weakened by their being exposed to the air, and 











consequently all other things being equal, recently pre- 
pared hydraulic lime is to be preferred, 





“It is generally agreed that the rapidity with which 
hydraulic mortar hardens, and the ultimate degree of 
hardness which it acquires, depend greatly upon the 
Proper proportion of lime and sand, their intimate in. 
corporation, and the amount of water employed in their 
mixture. All these are points which must be settled by 


previous experiments,” 

Referring to the plaster or gypsum of Madison coun. 
ty, Dr. B. says “The conclusion is almost irresistible 
that [those hillocks] have been formed after the upper 
strata of rock have been deposited > and he adds on 
subsequent page, “The opinion indeed prevails quite 
generally among the inhabitants of the districts where 
plaster beds are of most frequent occurrence, that they 
increase from year to year, and that it is unsa fe to com. 
mence important structures in situations where they 
are supposed to exist” !—meaning, without doubt, that 
buildings are in danger of being upset by the conglome. 
ration of the plaster! And Professor Vanuxem in his 
Report says, “‘ The gypsum in no part of the Third 
District forms layers or beds; on the contrary, it oc. 
curs in insulated masses, as though the particles of 
each mass had been attracted hy a common centre ;” 
and in reference to an arching of the layers which co- 
ver the plaster, he says, ‘ It is usually the case that the 
mass or rock of the arch is full of cracks, owing to 
the force exerted by the plaster in its expansion up. 
wards” ! 


Knowing that those gentlemen were generally cau- 
tious in forming opinions, it was with much surprise 
that we read the preceding statements, as they were in 
direct conflict with all the observations we had been 
enabled to make ; but desirous to give the subject a fur- 
ther investigation, we made a journcy on purpose to 
four of the plaster quarries near the Cayuga Lake, and 
found nothing whatever in support of those notions 
which we have put in italics. The plaster is distinctly 





stratified and in beds,—a part being covered by lime- 
stone and generally underland by slate or inipure gyp- 
sum, as we were informed by intelligent persons in dif. 
ferent quarries. One of the proprietors found this stra- 
zum about eighteen inches thick, resting on plaster, into 
which he bored more than twenry feet without passing 
through. 


A very simple explanation may be made of all the 
phenomena of the plaster beds which we had oppor. 
tunity to observe, without referring to occult causes :— 
The limestone which once overlaid it, having been re. 
moved in many places by some convulsion of nature, 
the plaster was more or less wasted by water, both be. 
fore and since it was covered by the diluvial formation. 
The solubility of plaster in water is well known to all 
who have seen it lying in streams, or exposed to the 
waves of the Lake; but some parts are more readily 
dissolved than others, and hence the projecting masses 
or “ caps” which constitute the interior of the hillocks ; 
yet all these caps which have come under our notice, 
are stratified horizontally or nearly so; and we have 
never scen any thing in their structure to countenance 
the idea of conglomeration, or particles attracted by a 
common centre. 


We shall conclude our remarks on this subject, by 
subjoining a paragraph from Professor V.’s Report :— 

“Thc common opinion that plaster is still growing, 
is set at naught by the fact, that it is as fully formed 
where alluvial soil covers its masses, as it is where layer 
on layer of its own deposit is heaped upon it. No dif- 
ference can be perceived in either. No increase, I 
should suppose, could have taken place since that pe. 
riod when it rose from the deep, to which it had been 
depressed by the masses which originally were depost- 
ted upon it, and which subsequently have been swept 
away.” T. 





Ezckicl Rhodes states that within one week after his 
sugar beet was exhausted, the butter from the three 
cows was reduced from twenty to fourteen lbs. per week. 
His butter was in much higher repute while feeding on 
the sugar beet, than it had ever before been during the 
winter. 





Endeavor to be the first in thy calling, whatever it be; 
neither let any one _go before thee in well doing; never- 
theless do not envy the merits of another, but improve 








thine own talent. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER 














COMMUNICATIONS. 
































On the Phenomena of Vegetation.—No, 2. 
The organs which have been recognised in the em- 


bryo plant, are, Ist. the pith, Qd. the spiral vessels sur- 
rounding it, and 3d. the cuticle or cellular integument. 
But, after having formed the first cortical and ligneous 
layers, these organs cease to be essential to the exis- 
tence of that portion of the plant. The pith is no long- 
necessary to transmit nutriment. This office is 
now performed by the alburnum. The spiral vessels 
are no longer necessary for its clongation, for that part 
of the plant on which cortical and ligneous layers are 
deposited, cannot undergo any further elongation,* and 
the office of the cuticle is now performed by the liber. 
Accordingly it will be found that, in the progress of the 
further elongation, the moisture imbibed by the root | 
passes up the alburnum, (carrying with it a portion of 
the nutriment which has been there deposited,) and is 
thence transferred into the new germ or bud, which un. 
dergoes a peculiar development somewhat akin to, al- 
though in several respects differing from that of the plu- 
mula of the seed; and the cambium returning towards 
the root between the liber and alburnum, there deposits 
new layers, and then consigns new nutriment in the 
wood. 

It has been observed that the new germ or bud under- 
goes a peculiar development. It will now be requi- 
site that we should enter upon a more minute examina. 
tion of that phenomenon, The anatomy of the caudex 
descendens has been shown to differ materially from 
that of the caudex ascendens, in not exhibiting either a 
proper pith or spiral vessels, and its growth or develop- 
ment corresponds with this peculiarity. ‘ The root is | 
elongated merely by the extremity, but the develop. 
ment of the stem is effected, evidently through the agen- 


form the medullary rays ; and when such trees are head 
ed down, they can of course protrude no lateral buds, 
nor new branches upon the trunk. 

It would occupy too much space however were I here 
to dilate upon the various suppositious theories which 
have been advanced on this subject from the time of 
Pliny, down to the days of our own justly lamented 
Knight. 

Let me therefore resume the thread of my argument, 
by remarking that trees increase annually in elongation 
by means of the buds, and in circumference, by a corti- 
cal and ligneous layer deposited on the trunk. 

We have already said that the water imbibed by the 
root, ascends in the alburnum or most recent ligneous 
layer. So long as it continues to do so, it can carry 
with it but a limited portion of the proper juice of the 
plant, viz. such part only as has been deposited in the 
alburnum. But experience proves that it requires a 
much greater portion of this juice, to promote the inflo- 
rescence and fructification of a plant, than its mere 
elongation. In other words it requires a greater pro. 
portion of nutriment to produce and mature fruit buds, 
than to generate leaf buds. While the sap then contin. 
ues to ascend in the alburnum with facility, nothing 
but leaf buds, and of course young wood shoots are pro- 
duced. In the course of time however, the external 
bark becomes more indurated, and its elasticity dimin- 
ished. This causes a proportionate degree of tension 
on the alburnum, and a consequent obstruction to the 
ascent of the sap therein. The moisture imbibed by 
the root is thus forced to permeate the interior lig. 
neous layers in its progress, and consequently carries 
with it a greater portion of the nutriment therein deposi. 
ted, than is requisite for the production and develop. 
ment of the mere leaf buds. This superabundant sup. 





cy of the spiral vessels,” by the introsusception of addi- 
tional particles throughout “ its whole extent, at least | 
in its soft and esculent state, the longitudinal extension 
diminishing in proportion as the shoot acquires solidity, | 
and ceasing entirely, when the wood is perfectly form. |. 
ed; though often continuing at the summit after it has 
ceased at the base.”’t 

Thus elongated, the leaves are found to be arranged 
along the shoot, in some cases in pairs opposite to each 











| 
| 








| ed, and by an exercise of vital function which we can- 


| indication of being mere Icaf buds, are, by the agency 





other, as in the ash, but in general in a peculiar spiral 
form, as exhibited in the apple and pear trees. In all || 
these instances it will be chserved, that the buds are 
auxillary,—that is, they are produced between the leaf | 
stalk and the stem, saving always one, which is termi. 
nal, or en the summit of the shoot. But with the ex. | 
ception of the terminal bud, few indeed of these leaf! 
buds are protruded intu branches. Those which remain 
dormant are not however necessarily destroyed, but are 
regularly advanced on the surface of each annual ligne- 
ous layer, until they be called into action by the tree 
being headed down, or some corresponding operation 
performed on the trunk, or until they perish with the fi. 
nal destruction of the parent stock. As I have else- 
where demonstrated,} these buds are not solitary germs, 
but are clusters of germs, which, in the course of time, 
are disseminated over the whole surface of the caudex 
aseendens, and their progress from the pith are to be | 
traced by the pale streams of parenchymatous matter, 
commonly called medullary rays, traversing each annu- 
al concentric ligneous layer. 

It is not in every species of tree, however, even anong 
the exogenous, that these medullary rays are to be found. 
Neither the common fir, nor indeed perhaps any of the 
genus Pinus, exhibit them. But the rcason is obvious. 
This genus bears no lateral or auxillary buds, save 
what are immediately developed. Consequently there 

* Of course I do not mean here to question the necessity of spiral 


vessels existing in the buds, but only in that part of the newly devel- 


y met my on which cortical and ligneous layers have been already 
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|} exhausted of the prepared nutriment, and are said to 





production of Germs, Buds, &e., 


ply of nutriment is transferred to the buds already form. 


not explain (although the fact has been distinctly ascer- 
tained,) these buds, although previously bearing every 


of this nutriment, converted into flower buds, the tree 
blossoms, and finally produces fruit. 

It may be here remarked that the period during which 
the ligneous layers are susceptible of receiving and re- 
taining this prepared nutriment appears to be limited by 
nature, and that after having fulfilled this duty for some 
time, they suceessively become unfitted for the perform. 
ance of any vital function whatever. They are then 


form perfect wood, § while the layers which still retain 
the exercise of vitality are termed sap wood, 

Having now traced the progress of vegetation in the 
tree, from the period of its germination to that of its 
fructification, when new seed is produced, let us take a 
retrospective glance at the annuals, biennials and other 
perennials which we left sometime back engaged in the 
formation and perfection of their various bulbs, tubers 
&ec. The annuals and biennals having employed a cer. 
tain length of time, (the latter requiring the whole of 
their first years existence,) in preparing the neccessary 
nutriment, at length develope a flower stem, supporting 
the various organs of fructification, and after bringing 
these to perfection, they perish for ever. 

Perennials, with bulbs, &+., annually renewed, fol- 
low the same general rule, but as they not only perfec, 
their seeds, but by new bulbs, &c. continue their indi. 
vidual existence, they do not necessarily perish on the 
production of seeds. 
ed, that this individual existence can only be continned 
for a limited period. Thus any particular variety of 
Ranunculus is found not to be perpetuated by the root, 
for more than twenty years; nor of a Tulip for more 
than betwixt thirty and forty; and the French florists 


have hence resorted to some very ingenious means to 
prolong this existence, in appearance, to at least double 
the time fixed by nature. 





are none such to traverse the ligneous layers, and to 


Florists have however ascertain. || 


Perennials with persistent roots are in general con. 
ceived to possess a more protracted existence ; but, be 
this as it may, they, with the whole of their Various 
progeny, whether derived from cuttings, layers, grafts 
or suckers, must sooner or later, yield to the inscrutable 
fiat of fate, and leave it to nature to propagate their 
species by the agency of seeds alone. Of both classes 
of perennials it is only necessary here to remark, that go 
long as their individual existence is perpetuated, they 
regularly appropriate the prepared nutriment to insure 
both its continuance and the production of seeds, and 
that any measures properly adopted for obstructing the 
one process, will naturally tend to promote the other. 

To complete this rapid survey of the progress of vege. 
tation, I should perhaps now explain the peculiar devel. 
opment which that important class the Monocotyle. 
dones or Endogenous plants undergo; but this, at least 
8o far as the Graminea and Cerealia, (including of course 
Zea Mays,) are concerned, shall, I purpose, form the 
subject of a subsequent Essay. To one other topic how. 
ever, I must still advert, notwithstanding the length to 
which this paper has unexpectedly extended,—I mean 
the excretory functions of vegetables. 

You will have perceived from the preceding part of 
this Essay, with what readiness I have adopted theo. 
ries and opinions at variance with those advocated by 
the first Phytologists of this or of any former age, 
whenever I conceived these to be inconsistent with rea. 
son or observation. Excuse me therefore if I differ with 
you in regard to the excretory functions of plants. When 
the proposition was first started by De Candolle, I view. 
ed it as the hypothesis of a great mind, but not entitled 
to be received with full credence, without further elu. 
eidation. The experiments of Macaire and others, how. 
ever, have, in my opinion, supplied what was wanting 
in this respect, and proved that De Candolle must hence. 
forth be ranked among the greatest Botanists the world 
ever produced, 


According to these experiments, the following prin- 








§ Dead wood would evidently have been a much more eppropri- 
ate term. Y 





ciples seem to be indisputably established, viz: “ First, 
that most vegetables exude by their roots, substances 
useless to their vegetation; second, that the nature of 
these substances varies according to the families of the 
vegetables that produce them. Third, that some of these 
exudations may injare, while others may contribute to 
the nourishment of other vegetables.” See * Ses Me. 
moires de la Societe de Physique et d’Histoire Natu- 
relle de Geneve, Tome 5,” as quoted in ‘* The Field Nat- 
uralist” by Professor Rennic, No. 9. 


Your objections to this theory I purpose to take anoth. 
opportunity of examining. In the mean time permit 
me to conclude by observing, that it is upon one or other 
of the principles here expounded, that the whole of the 
manual operations of Agriculture and Horticulture 
mainly depend, and that some of these may form the 
basis of future Essays from the pen of W. Cotvitt. 

Esquesing, U. C. 





THE SUN-FLOWER.—Query ? 

Me. Tvcker—In your January number I find an arti- 
cle recommending the culture of the sun-flower, for the 
oil contained in its seeds. For many years past, I have 
noticed in the different papers of the Union similar com- 
munications, all agrecing with the one in question, in 
describing the oil as of excellent quality, and the culti- 
vation of the plant as a business, that must, without 
any doubt, be a profitable one. We are told of the 
case with which the sun-flower is cultivated, and of its 
abundant produce. In this, as well as the good quality 
of the oil, I believe that there is no exaggeration ; but 
in one important particular, the writers are either silent, 
or the little information they do give, is calculated to 
mislead. At least, it has had that effect with myself. 
I mean the manner of obtaining the oil. We are told, 
that it is “extracted as from linseed.” If it could be 
so extracted, all difficulty would be at an end; as lin. 
seed oil-mills are plenty in almost every farming section 


| of the country. 





AND GARD 
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Attracted by the publication of the articles I have 
mentioned, and from my own knowledge of the hardy 
nature of the sun-flower, and its great yield of seed, I 
determined some years since to try an experiment with 
it, and in 1836, planted a piece of ground with it. The 
season was most unfavorable, but I succeeded in har. 
vesting about 150 bushels of sound seed. 

{ supposed then that all I had to do, was to take it 
to some one of the numerous oil mills in the vicinity ; 
but I soon found that few were willing to uadertake a 
business they knew nothing about. One experienced 
worker of linseed, however, agreed to try the sunflower, 
and said that, although he never had worked any of it, 
if there was any oil in it, he could get it out. He exert- 
ed his best skill upon a quantity of it, and then declined 
having any thing more to do with it. He said there 
was plenty of oil in the seed, but that it must be extract. 
ed by some other process than any used in his busincss. 
The seed has now b2en on my hands nearly three years, 
worse than a dead loss, as, disliking the idea of throw- 
ing it away, I have had to find it storage. My object 
in addressing you, is to obtain information. If you, or 
any correspondent, will inform me of a cheap and cer- 
tain way of extracting the oil of the sunflower, you 
shall be entitled to a premium of one half of my seed ; 
that is, provided you will come and take it away. Dis- 
tance might be an objection in this case, as it is housed 
just five hundred miles from your office. This distance, 
however, is not so great as to prevent a goodly number 
of your excellent papers being here regularly received 
and read, by means of which I came to see your article 
first mentioned, and you are now troubled with this. 


With much respect, 
A Svusscriser. 


WOOL MARKET. 

Mr. Tucxer—The time being at hand when at least 
fifteen millions of sheep in the Union are to be shorn of 
their fleeces, yielding an aggregate quantity of forty- 
five millions of pounds of wool, of which, at Jeast half, 
if not two-thirds, of this amount will soon be thrown 
into the market, it is proper to look abroad and ascer. 
tain the prices which wools are commanding there, as 
well as the home market. I have before me an English 
paper, in which is published the market prices which 
Foreign Wools are bringing in London, to which is pre. 
fixed the following remarks: 





i ** Monday, March 4th. 
“The sales of Foreign Wool which have taken place since our 
last, at which about 2000 bales have been offered, have gone off 
steadily, at full prices. 


Electoral Saxony, from........+.ss+es0+ 100 cents to 114 cents. 
First Austrian, Bohemian and other Ger- 


man Wools,......... a) ree 95..." 
Second age ett Ra poems ene ae. of. 500 OD. 0" 
Inferior in locks and pieces,........ 0.6.4. +4be oes nee 5B. 0. 
German Lamb's Wool,.......ccce cee e cee eGbecetbecccs 66...* 
Hungarian,...+.+++seeecceees « -48...%.....66...% 
ee) A) Seer | Se 

ogovia : eae tie Tee 000". coc clbee 0! 
Soria, ¢SPanish Wools, 4 7777 ne al o90c 4 
+ * ieee errr thr ryy 48..." ccee 66...“ 
German and Spanish Cross,...-.-.++++++ 44.00" 0000 70..." 
Portugal,..0-csecceecccseccesscessecesesehheseseeee 70...‘ 
Australian, ....csccsccsccscccccetccccsecs 44. ..%...0. 76..." 
Down Tegs, trees cece odie ce he ses oho... 
Down Ewes, English Wools, ¢ -.---+-+++ + | Pee <a 
Leicester, JY ($=  Ceevccccees BOs oo conas 324.4 


My object in spreading the above before your readers, 
is principally with the view that they may sce how much 
prices vary, in reference to fine wools in the English 
market, from our own. The above prices vary but a 
little, which the same description of wools sold for, at 
a corresponding period of last year. Now, sir, it is a 
fact, that a considerable amount of wool is produced in 
this country which is on a par, in regard to quality, (but 
not cleanliness,) with “ first Austrian, Bohemian, and 
other German wools,” which, it is seen, range from 734 
to 95 cents per pound; and yet, to my certain know- 
ledge, the wool of one of the finest and purest Saxony 
flocks, kept in Dutchess county, brought, in August 
last, only 65 cents per pound. Pray, why is it so? and 
pray, why has it always been so? Because the Ameri- 
can manufacturers will not, and I have some reason to 
fear, never will, discriminate sufficiently between the 
medium and better qualities of wool; and the result is, 
an enormous profit to them on all their fine cloths, and 
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proving their flocks, as well as the continued eztra ex. 
pense attending the keeping of them. 

I am aware of the difference of the price of capital, 
labor, &c. in England, and our own country; but that 
difference is more than made up in the bounty to the 
Amcrican manufacturer, consisting of custom house 
duties, difference of exchange, and many other inciden-. 
tal charges upon importation of woolen fabrics, which 
would amount altogether to at least 50 per cent, if not 
more. But I have not time to dwell longer on this 
branch, nor go into such particulars as I could wish. 

Happily for the wool growers, the prospect for ob. 
taining fair prices this year is at present good. The 
writer is aware of a lot of wool which was sold about 
60 days since for 60 cents per pound, the highest offer 
for which in September last, was only 50 cents; and 
another lot belonging to one of his near neighbors, 
which has been sold for 50 cents, which would not com. 
mand last fall but 38 cents. A sale of 10,000 lbs. has 
been very recently made at Poughkeepsie, at from 50 
to 58 cents; which, I am informed, would not have 
brought in September last more than from 42 to 48 
cents. My informant was formerly a wool grower in 
Dutchess county, and from the fact, that all wools have 
materially advanced, I doubt not his information is au. 
thentic. 

A sale of wool which transpired recently in Vermont, 
to the amount of 12,000 Ibs., is going the rounds of the 
newspapers, the quality of which is represented to be 
first rate, and, as being sold for 58 cents. Now this is 
calculated to deceive very many. It may be firet rate 
for Vermont, but it would not pass for that here, nor 
with any live manufacturer. Several really first rate 
lots of wool were purchased last year by the Middlesex 
Co., for which 70 cents was paid, and the same wool 
will command now, from 85 to 90 cts., being equal to 
electoral Saxony; this statement I can show in black 
and white, from one who knows. I am also aware of the 
sale of several other lots, grown in Dutchess Co., for 
which 65 cents was paid; so that first rate Vermont 
wool, is not first rate elsewhere. 

The time is coming—and s0 is dooms-day, some of 
your readers will say—when manufacturers will be com. 
pelled to discriminate more than they have heretofore 
done. They have long been promising to do so, and it 
is really hoped that this year they will begin to toe the 
mark. The quantity of fine wool is evidently dimin. 
ishing, which ought to be sufficient warning, and awa. 
ken them to their future interest ; otherwise, the time is 
brief when they will be obliged to resort to European 
markets to supply their wants. 

This year, as usual, speculators will overflow with 
cock and bull stories; but I take the liberty to advise 
my brother wool growers to keep at least one ear shut, 
and one eye open; “nibble gloriously,” but take care 
not to swallow the first bait. Cotton is bringing near. 
ly double the prices of last year, and great and general 
prosperity prevails throughout our widely extended coun. 
try ; and the quantity of woolen fabrics which will be 
needed, will be immense. The cheering prospects of su 


perabundant crops, if realized, will reduce the price of 

provisions, which will operate favorably to the manu- 

facturer, and therefore, nothing is wanted in order that 

wool may bring its full value, but for the wool growers 

to ask it. L. A. Ms 
Lansing, Tompkins Co. N. Y. May 22. 


CLOVER SEED. 

We hope that the scarcity and high price of this ar- 
ticle, the present season, will induce farmers more gene- 
rally to save their own seed, as it should be a maxim 
with all, never to buy what they canraise. If this prin. 
ciple was strictly carried out in the cconomy of the farm, 
the aggregate amount of saving would startle credulity 
on the one hand, and create a moneyed.ability in its 
followers, on the other, which would speedily work a 
desirable change in their affairs, There is no farmer 
who raises clover, but might from his after-math save 
as many seed as would serve the purposes of his own 
sowing, and we need not tell him that every dollar he 
might thus save would be two dollars made. 


a poor return to those who have expended much in im. | 

















While we are upon the subject of clover and its high 
price, we would respectively urge upon‘all, the pro. 
priety of increasing its cultivation, as we are sure that 
no permanent melioration of the soil can be effected 
without clover forms a material part in the system of 
rotation of crops pursued. Wherever lime and ashes or 
marl, in some of its forms, cannot be obtained, clover 
and plaster should be resorted to as the only sure sub. 
stitute, and pes we do not believe that the improve. 
ment of land can be carried to as great a height with. 
out the aid of lime, or some of the calcareous earths, as 
with them, yet where these are not to be produced, we 
would by all means rely upon clover and plaster as the 
next best means available.— Farmer and Gardener. 





Taking Calves from Cows, Early. 


The Editorof the Yankee Farmer recommends taking 
calves from cows when but two or three days old, and 
alledges that the cows give the more milk for doing it. 
We cannot say whether this is the fact or not with re. 
gard to the cow, but this we do know from experience ; 
if you desire to spoil your cow for milk, let the calf run 
with her all the time, and you do it effectually. We have 
in tines past taken calves from cows when three or four 
days old, and brouglit them up upon skim milk and slops, 
and made very fine animals of them. It is more work 
to nurse them in this way, and we are not satisfied 
whether, all things considered, it is an economical mode 
or not. In somecases it may be desirable, as where 
milk or cream is valuable, or where a sale of the cow is 
made without the calf, &c. It would be well for those 
who feel disposed to practice this method to take some 
note of the quantity of milk which the cow may give, 
and compare it with the quantities she may have given 
under similar circumstances of care and keeping when 
the calf is suckled.—Maine Farmer. 





DRILL HUSBANDRY, 


We have no doubt will ultimately come into vogue 
among us—we mean in the culture of wheat and other 
grains—though for a long time its progress will beslow. 
At the late Preston agricultural meeting in England, 
the question proposed for discussion was—" the com. 
parative advantages of the drill and broadest systems of 
husbandy.” Mr. Binns ably advocated the drill system, 
and set forth its advantages under the following heads : 

1. The seed is delivered with regularity. 

2. It is deposited at proper depth. 

3. The weeds, during the growth of plants, are des- 
troyed with great facility. 

4. The plants cultivated receive the undivided bene- 
fit of the soil and manure, and have not to maintain a 
constant struggle with weeds. 

5. The land by the process of hocing, is undergoing 
preparations for another crop. 

6. The necessity of summer fallowing is avoided. 

7. By admission of the sun and air between the rows, 
a stronger and healthier plant is produced, and of course 
a heavier crop. 

8. By stirring the soil it is more susceptible of benefit 
from the atmosphere, imbibing more oxygen, and being 
both warmed and enriched by the sun. 

9. The roots shoot freely in pulverized soil. 

10. By drilling, the farmer is enahJed to have heavier 
crops of beans and wheat on light land. 

11. Clover and grass seeds answer incomparably bet. 
ter inthe pulverizatiun produced by hoeing, indepen: ent 
of the clearness from weeds, 

12. The drills give facility for depositing smaller 
portions of manure with greater effect. 

These advantages are all self-evident to a good farm. 
er; and it might have been added, as a thirteenth ad- 
vantage, that drilling economizes seed, though Mr. 
Binns rejects it, on the ground, that if the plants are 
thin they throw out side shoots, which produce imperfect 
grain, and ripen unequally. In drill husbandry, Mr. B. 
affirms, fifty-six bushels of wheat have been raised on 
the light soils of Norfolk. 

The drills employed in sowing wheat, &c. are drawn 
by a horse, and sow six or eight rows at a time at a re- 
quired distance, dropping ani covering the seed. The 
machine for clearing between the rows, is also drawn 
by one horse, and consists of a frame with six hoes 
fixed to it, which occupies the same space as the drill. 
The rate of drilling is an acre per hour. Wheat is 
drilled at nine inches between the rows and aes § at 
seven. The horse hoe is used once, and the hand hoe 
twice. The expense of weeding, in England, is stated 
at two shillings (forty-four cents) peracre. — 

There was, some years ago, an excellent drill present- 
ed for examination, to the Albany County Agricultural 
Society, by a gentleman living in the west part of Onei- 
da county ; but as then drill husbandry was little un- 
derstood, and its advantages less appreciated, the ma- 
chine attracted but little attention, and has gone we be- 
lieve, to the tomb of the Capulets, to spring up again, 
we hope, phoenix like, in a better and more popular 
form.—Cultivator. Pee | 
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From Colman’s Second Report. 


Neat Cattle. 
Continued from page 167. 

4. Daray axp somtine in Wattuam, Mippiesex Co.— 
There is another case of dairy management upon a 
small scale, which, though occurring in another coun. 
tv, and that not a grazing county, is of so remarkable 
a character, that it will be highly interesting in this 
coanexion. The authority upon which it rests is un. | 
questionable. It shows particularly what may be ac- | 
complished by proper management, in locations, which ] 
are comparatively unfavorable; and by means within | 
the reach of individuals, whose possessions may be ve- 
ry restricted. ; 
“In Waltham, Middlesex Co., a gentleman had four | 
cows; but not a rod of ground, which could be appro- 
priated to pasturage. These animals were, therefore, | 
never out of the barn or the barn-yard; and were fed | 
with grass mown for them; with green corn fodder, 
which had becn sown broadcast for this purpose ; and 
with about three pints of meal each per day. The | 
amount of their produce was kept for thirteen weeks, | 
Two of these animals were heifers of two years old, | 
who had calves the same spring; and the whole milk | 
of one of them was taken by her calf during six weeks | 
out of the thirtcen. Some of the milk of the other was 
was taken for family usc, but the quantity not determi- 
ned. Under these circumstances, these heifers could 
not be rated as equal to more than one cow of full age 
and milk. From this stock, however, thus circumstan- 
ced and fed, 389 lbs. of butter were made in the thir. 
teen weeks. An additional pound would have given 
an average of thirty pounds a week for the whole time 
to a stock which must be in fairness set duwn as three 
cows only. This experiment was made in 1837. 

5. Raisinc Carves.—These statements will, I hope, 
stimulate the farmers in all parts of the state, and par. 
ticularly where the dairy husbandry is pursued, to at. 
tend more than they have done to the selection and im. 
provement of their neat stock. Small hopes can be en. 
tertained of this until farmers get into the habit of rais- 
ing their own calves. The high prices, which all kinds 
of stock have maintained for the last two years, has 
induced many more farmers to do this than formerly. In 
my opinion it ought always to be done where the stock 
from which you propose to raise the calves, is worth 
continuing. ‘This can be done in the interior at much | 
less cost than is generally supposed, if suitable meas. 
ures are taken to effect it in the best manner. 

A farmer of my acquaintance, in the interior raises 
all his calves froma large stock of ecws. His cows | 
are known to be of prime qualitv. His heifers are 
allowed to come in at two years old, and are 
then sold with their first calf gencrally for thirty-five 
dollars, which he deems a fair compensation for the ex- 
pense of raising. His calves are raised mainly upon 
skim milk and whey, until they can support themselves 
on hay and grass. His steers pay a proportional profit, 
when sold at three to four years old. 


The English authorities say, that upon two cows 
calving at different times, seven calves may be fattened 
for the butcher in the course of the year. More than 
this may be done if the calves are to be reared for stock ; 
and if some little addition of meal or vegetables is add. 
ed to their feed. 


Mr. Jaques remarks, on the subject of raising calves, 
that ‘he generally Icts them take a portion of milk 
from the cows for about three months, and prefers keep- 
ing them in the stall until they are about a year old, 
thinking that he gets better forms, rounder barrels, 
stra ghter backs, greater broadness on the loin and hips, 
by this management. Calves turned to grass at two 
and three months old, become pot-bellied, their backs 
bent, acquire a narrowness in the loins, and seldom get 
over the defect entirely.” 


I believe that it is decidedly better to raise them in 
the stall or yard the first season, as their feed is much 
more uniform, and their growth not interrupted by sud- 
den changes. ‘They soon learn to cat hay ; and carrots 
or potatoes cut fine for them will be found highly bene- 
ficial. In all cases, the calf should be taken from the 
cow as soon after his birth as the cow’s udder is brought 
into good condition and her milk fit for use; and then 
shou!d be fed by hand. ‘ In my opinion,” says a high. 
ly intelligent farmer of Stockbridge, “ calves raised for 
other purposes than veal, should be early weaned from 
the dam ; and nursed at least one year upon food, adap. 
ted te give firmness and expansion of muscle, rather than 
to fatten them.” ‘The observation of another farmer, a 
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| dew drops glittering among its leaves. 


|| fore am certain it can be made; and I know that such 


much experience in Braintree, on this subject of rais- 
ing calves, which deserves particular attention. 


6. Quaurty ano Manacement oF Dairy Propuce.— 
The quality of the dairy produce in Berkshire County 
perhaps deserves remark. Much of the butter is very 
good. I ate little however that could be pronounced of 
the very first quality. This is always a rarity and can- 
not be expected but with peculiar pains.taking. It is 
impossible to convince our people of this, excepting 
where they have sometimes tasted butter with that pe- 
culiar richness and deliciousness of flavor, which I 
know not how to describe, but by comparing it to the 
richness of the odor of a new blown rose, with all the 
I have tasted 
such butter several times in Massachusetts; and there- 


butter would always command almost any price in the | 
market. Something isin the cows. The milk of dif. 
ferent cows is known to have very different tastes, and 
therefore it must have other different properties. Much 
is in the feed. It is well known that June butter, when 
the pastures are in all their luxuriance, and September 
butter, »yhen the cows are turned upon the after-math, 
are generally of a superior quality to that made at oth. 
er scasons. But I believe from the best observation I 
can make, it depends more than any thing clse upon 
perfect cleanliness, a pure atmosphere in the milk-room ; 
and especially upon the freshness of the cream, being 
taken early from the milk, and churned soon after be- 
ing taken eff. The salting too is of much moment; but 
the medicaments of saltpetre and sugar, do not in my 
opinion improve the flavor, nor assist the keeping, of 
the butter. Whatis greatly wanted in Berkshire coun- 
ty is a spring house for keeping the milk. I do not re- 
collect the occurrence of one; but on account of the 
numerous streams with which the country is watered, 
and the chrystal springs which burst from the side of all 
their beautiful mountains, no part of the country is 
more favorable to-such establishments; and in those 
parts of the county where the proximity to the Hudson 
furnishes immediate and ready access to the city market, 
the great consumer which is ready to absorb every thing 
that comes within its reach,a good butter dairy, where by 
means ofa spring house for the milk,and plenty of ice for 
its transpurtation, the article might be sent to market in 
its best state, a good butter dairy would yield a hand. 
some profit. For swine the buttermilk is probably 
worth twice as much asthe whey of cheese. Of the 
cheese of Berkshire county it would be improper for 
me to speak; as with me cheese is always contraband, 
and can under no pretence be admitted to the port of en- 
try. Those who profess themsclves judges, and men of 
taste in this matter, speak well of it; and perhaps a 
better test of’ its goodness is to be found in the fact that 
it bears a good price in the market. It is sent to mar- 
ket in a very green state; oftentimes when but three 
weeks old. The best Enzlish cheeses are not con- 
sidered as ripe and marketable until two years old. 
The general rule of yankce thrift is, we believe, “ to 
turn the penny quick ;” and to sell what you have 
to sell whenever there are to be found those, who are 
ready to buy it. This rule may produce the most mo- 
ney, but perhaps is not as likely to produce the best 
cheese. It isnot however worth while in this world to 
dispute about tastes. Constitution, education, and ha. 
bit makes strange differences among us; and when I 
found, as I did find, among the farmers in the neighbor- 
hood of Lowell, that by a class of customers in the city, 
their calves were spoken for as soon as dropt from the 
cow and the skin taken off; and that by another class 
of customers, the beastings, that is the first drawings of 
the milk from the udder after parturition, were always 
bargained for beforehand, I was obliged to remember, 
without I hope a sacrilegious perversion that “ all flesh 
is grass ;” and have recourse to the old cheinical philo. 
sophy, which resolve every thing into the four great ele- 
ments, earth, air, fire, and water, only variously combi- 
ned. 





| A-great improvement is thought by some to have 
been made in capping the cheeses, as it is termed ; that 
is, a8 soon as they are taken from the press, covering 
them completely w.th cotton cloth sowed over them 
tightly ; or clse drawn round the sides of the cheese 
and over the edges, leaving the centre partially exposed. 
Where the checses are covered entirely, the cloth itself 
is completely covered and saturated with the usual un- 
guent of whey-butter and some simple and harmless co. 
loring matter. The effect is to preserve the cheese 
against the attacks of flies; and to render the daily 
turning of the cheeses not indispensably necessary; be- 








plain man, but one of the most observing and practical 
farmers in the state, is deserving of attention. ‘ One 
of the most important points, says he, in the feeding of 
the calf, is to feed him well when the grass first fails in 
the fall by frost. Jf suffered to fall off then he does not 
recover, and suffers more by scanty food than oth. 
er animals.” {shall subjoin in the appendix a letter, 


sith which J am honored, from an intelligent farmer of | 





sides preventing their spreading and cracking. It is 
|| said by some persons, that the cheese does not cure 80 
|| perfectly in this way as when exposed ; and that the 
sale is not so ready. Such contradictory statements are 
made in this case, however, by those who have tried, 
and those who refuse to try it, that I cannot decide on 
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simple construction, and suspended ona horizontal cen. 
tre bar, in such a manner that many cheeses can be 
turned upon it by a boy, and at one operation. Bars 
are so placed that, in turning, the cheeses aro pre. 
vented from falling out. The shelves are moveable 
and those which have been used can be easily taken out 
and thoroughly cleaned and dried, until by another rey. 
olution of the shelves, they are wanted in their places, 
This is a cheap construction; of great convenience. 

I have much pleasure in saying, that many of the 
Berkshire dairies are most exemplary in respect to neat. 
ness; and in this matter present beautiful models of do. 
mestic management. ‘There are-exceptions, however, 
to this commendation. In some instances there is an 
thing but neatness. The sink and the pig-stye with all 
their offensive exhalations, on account of what is call. 
ed convenience, which is only an apology, in such ea- 
ses, for gross laziness, are in much too intimate proxim. 
ity with the dairy-room; and there are cases,—I shall 
not venture to say whether I saw them, or only heard 
of them—where, if the pigs should perchance mistake 
their own apartment and go into the next door, they 
would never suspect their error, unless they were order- 
ed out. Admonition, however, seems lost upon such 
persons. Slovenliness and sluttishness are incorrigible 
vices; and the fate of such persons seems, as it were, 
in despair of reformation, irrevocably pronounced. 








Premium Farm Reports. 

The subjoined is the statement of the farming of 
William Wells, of Shelburne, Franklin Co., Mass. 
Few farms are in better condition or show a better re. 
sult than that of Mr. Wells. His establishment is, in 
many respects, a model of good husbandry—of order, 
neatness, industry, temperance, hospitality and the 
grateful enjoyment of the blessings of a kind Provi- 
dence. Mr. Wells received a gratuity of fifty dollars. 
_ H.C. 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agriculturul 

Society for 1833. 


1. My farm consists of 285 acres, exclusive of wood 
land. 

2. The soil consists partly of light loam, and partly 
of stiff loam. 

3. The drier part which I mow and till, is improved 
by a rotation of crops, beginning with corn or potatoes 
the first season; the next season the land is in wheat, 
oats, or barley. It is then stocked well with grass seed, 
and then mowed until it wants ploughing and manuring 
again. It generally remains in grass from four to six 
years. Occasionally I sow plaster on the stiff loam. 
The moist part which is pot suitable for tillage I mow, 
manuring it once in three or four years. Iam careful 
at all times to have a suitable proportion of pasturing. 

4. L usually till from 12 to 15 acres. 1 put on from 
eight to ten loads of manure where I manure in the hill, 
and from twenty to twenty-five where it is spread. 

5. My manure is — applied in its green state 
when spread, bat well rotted when put into the hill. 

6. I never plough in manure where I plant corn or 
potatoes, but spread it after ploughing the land ; giving 
it a light harrowing, as I wish to leave it as near the 
surface as possible, unless dropped into the hill. 

7. Green sward I generally turn over in the month of 
April; then cart on manure, say 20 or 24 loads per acre 
before planting—spread it and give it light harrowing. 
Many times in addition, I give it a light manuring in 
the hill. When I hoe it I use a cultivator, taking care 
not to disturb the sods. 

8. I mow 36 acres of upland. The average crop of 
hay exceeds two tons per acre. 

9. L irrigate six acres through the warm scason, CX- 
cepting when cutting the hay. The effect is a greater 
increase in the crop, and of a superior quality of hay. 

10. The irrigated land needs no mapure except what 
is carried by the water. My mowing which is too moist 
for tillage, requires manure once in three or four years. 
lapply about 20 or 25 loads to the acre of common yard 

anure. 

ii 11. I mow eight or nine acres of low land; the hay 
is nearly all English hay, averaging not far from two 
tons per acre. 

12. Bog or peat lands I have none. 

13. I planted five acres of corn this season ; one acre 
and a half is planted on land after a crop of oats. The 
stubble was turned under in August and ploughed again 
in the spring. Before planting, about ten loads of good 
rotten yard manure per acre were put iuto the hill. It 
produced 86 bushels of corn. Another piece of green 
sward, containing one acre and twenty-five rods, was 
turned over in April. Before planting I carted on 25 
loads of green yard manure, spread it, and harrowed it 
in lightly. Then I put about nine loads of well rotted 
manure per acre into the hill. It produced 116 bushels 
of corn, averaging 100 bushels and 10 quarts per acre. 

Another piece of worn land about the same size, prep?- 











its expediency. It impressed me favorably. 


I found in use, in Sandisfield, a cheese-shelf of a 





red in the same manner, produced 84 bushels of corn. 
Another piece containing a few rods over an acre of pas- 
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ture land, which had never been manured, was cultiva- 
ted in this manner. I turned it over a little before plant- 
ing and harrowed it lightly, and about ten loads of green 
stable manure per acre were put into the hill. The pro- 
duce was sixty-seven bushels. My whole crop of corn 
averages 70 bushels and 6 qts.peracre. My corn was 
planted in hills three feet apart each way; four stalks 
were allowed tostandina hill. The seed was shelled 
from the ear and planted without any preparation. The 
corn was hoed three times. I made use of a cu!tivator 
in hoeing each time. 


14. I planted two and one-quarter acres of potatoes 
on grecn sward turned over in the month of May. Ten 
loads of green manure per acre were put into the hill. 
More than one and a quarter acre was planted with a 
dark purple potatoe, known in this section by the name 
of Mohawk potato. Owing to the unfavorable season 
for potatoes, the crop was light. The yield was only 250 | 
bushels. I had one other piece, about four-fifths of an 
acre, prepared in the same manuer, with the addition of 
one-third of a gill of plaster to the hill, dropped upon 
the manure after dropping the potatoes. The potatoes 
planted are of the pale red kind, common throughout 
the State. The yield was 250 bushels. Through the 
centre of this piece there were two rows planted without 
the application of plaster. The effect was, the two 
rows without plaster did not produce only half as much 
as the adjoining rows. The soil where they were plant- 
ed is a stiffloam. Plaster has but little ifany effect 
in producing a crop on my light loam. My potatoes 
are all hoed twice. 

15. I raise no other vegetables except in the garden for 
family use. 

16. I sowed four and a half acres of winter rye; 
three and three-quarter acres of «pring wheat ; five acres 
of oats and three anda half acres of peas and vats. 
For the rye stubble land I ploughed once. The quan. 
tity of rye sowed was three pecks per acre and harrow. 
ed in. The wheat was sowed after a crop of corn or 
potatoes; I ploughed once; sowed about two bushels 
peracre. I sowed halfa bushel of Italian wheat. The 
rest of the seed was straw-bearded Leghorn wheat, 
without any use of lime. A part was sowed on light 
loam, a part on stiffloam. The crop was equally good 
on both. My oats were sowed on stock land ploughed 
once ; the oats sowed and harrowed in; two bushels of 
seed were sowed per acre. 

17. I have laid two acres to grass this season. The 
seed was sowed with wheat the latter part of April. I 
put on twelve quarts of timothy and red.top to the acre. 

18. My manure is principally made by cattle in the 
yard, occasionally carting in muck or common earth. 

19, I keep this year fourteen head of oxen, eight cows 
and heifers that brought calves last spring ; young stock, 
twenty-three head; three horses, two colts and eight 
sheep. 


20. Ihave one barn one hundred and ten feet long by 
thirty fect wide, and an open cellar under the whole for 
covering manure. At the large barn there is no manure 
covered excepting what is under some large sheds. 

21. I have three cows and one heifer, all native breed ; I 
have 4 heifers half blood, of short horaed Durham breed. 

22. I take my calves from the cow at three days old, 
and learn them to drink milk; keep them on new milk 
four weeks, and then it may be skimmed if halfa gill 
of rye or ot] meal be added to two quarts of milk. I 
wean them at twelve weeks old. 

23. I raised this season five calves; made free use of 
milk in my family; made 790 lbs. of butter, and 500 
lbs. of new milk cheese. 

24. I have fourteen hogs of the small Byfield breed. 
Quantity of pork fatted this season, 3600 pounds. 

25. I keep my hogs in a pasture in the summer 
months and give them milk and whey, and the wash 
fromthe house. I commence fatting my hogs by boil. 
ing potatoes and apples mixed together ; about one-third 
apples. After they are well boiled, a little meal, about 
ten or twelve quarts to abarrel,is applied. I mix it 
well and let it cool. I finish fatting my hogs by giving 
clear provender four or five weeks previous to killing. 

26. As my hogs are taken from the pasture to the pen 
to fatten, I make no manure excepting what is made in 
the pen while fatting, which is about ten or twelve loads. 

27. I have three hands in the winter, four in the sum- 
mer, with some extra help in the haying season. I pay 
from 10 to 12 dollars per month by the year; from eigh. 
teen to twenty dollars per month in the season of hay- 
ing and harvesting. 

23. I have about two hundred apple trees, mostly 
young and just beginning to bear; selected by taking 


sprouts from the roots of trees producing the best of | 











ment of Fruit. 


There are few branches of Horticulture, that are | 
more deserving of a careful observation, than the cul. 
ture of choice fruit trees; yet there is scarce any sub- 
ject connected with science, that is less understood than 


attention, and made minute investigation into the natu- 
ral properties of fruit trees—who have in many instan- 
ces not only realized every expectation, but in many 
ways received a compensation for their labors of the 
most satisfactory return. 


General Observation on the Cultare and Manage- | 


this, except by a few individuals that have paid much | 








Choice fruit of almost any kind meets a pretty gene- 
ral demand in most of the markets in the Northern 
States: nor has there been any lack in planting in most 
parts to mect the demand. However a deficiency is 
apparent, which must be considered partly owing to 
mismanagement ; and unless better modes are applied 
and strictly attended to, the deficiency will in a few 
years be sever. ly felt in many parts of the Union. In 
the first place, it will be seen that there isa mismanage-. 
ment in the selecting of the ground and location to be 
planted, which by many persons is considered a subject 
not worth consideration ; when on the contrary, on it 
depends the principle chance of success,—for if the soil 
and location are not well chosen the best efforts of cul- 
ture will in a measure be defeated, and the produce un. 
satisfactory ; hence in-many, an idea prevails, that it is | 
impossible to bring the desired kinds of fruit into a heal. 
thy growth and bearing ; when the deficiency is wholly 
in placing it in an inappropriate situation, The most 
common error of this kind, may be seen in the apple 
orchard ; and although the fact is apparent to any intel. 
ligent observer, no exertion is taken to counteract it by 
many persons who are engaged in planting orchards at 
the present time. The apple tree flourishes well in al- 
most al] parts of the Northern States, when planted in 
a sheltered situation, on the base of small hills and allu- 
vials in well sheltered valleys, &c.—especially if the 
soil is of a rich mellow loamy nature, which is often to 
be found in such locations. The contrary location is 
that of unsheltered hills of a poor, gravelly nature, where 
the chilly northern winds have their effect on the trees. 
It seldom happens that trees so located either flourish 
or bear good crops of fruit; the trees, both body and 
branches, are in such situations blown all on one side, 
the limbs stunted and the bark covered with moss, the 
true indication of poverty and stagnation. The fruit of 
the former is mostly of a fine quality, good flavor and 
preduce : the latter small, wormy and of a meager fla- 
vor and produce. ‘The pear thrives well on stiff clayey 
soils, in a well sheltered situation. The plum is more 
local in its nature, than either the apple or pear, for it 
seldom thrives well and fruits in perfection but in a low 
moist situation, where the soil is naturally rich or made 


It is in the infant state that trees and plants of all kinds 
and denominations require the best culture and nutri. 
mept, to expand their organs, and form a good habit; in. 
deed, the first formation is the very essence of every 
other expectation that is to be realized in culture, either 


good or bad; therefore, the result will be in accerdance 
to the first management. 


In closing this article, it will be proper to state, that 
it is intended as a text only, to what is to follow; the 
principle object of the treatise being to condense each 
separate part, under its individual head, in order to 
guard against repetition as much as possible ;—-therefore, 








so by adding plenty of manure to it; in such places, the 
plum does well in most parts of the Union. The cher. 
ry on the contrary, will accomodate itself to almost any 
location, soil, or aspect, in any part of the Northern 
States, provided itis not winter killed, which is some- 
times the case with the tender kinds, but side hills and 
dry sandy bottoms, are best adapted to the health and 
produce of the cherry. 

Every fruit indeed, will be found to have a natural 
tendency to a peculiar soil and location, which I shall 
endeavor to describe under the different heads of culture, 
as I proceed. 


A mismanagement is also often very apparent in 
planting trees, which in many cases is badly done, and 
is the result of retarding their growth when young ina 
manner that they never fully expand into a full growth 
and vigor ;—and hence the cause of so many stunted 
trees, that are to be seen in almost every place. In 
many cases, fruit trees are much crippled in their early 
stage of growth, by allowing them to bear a quantity of 
fruit the first year after planting, by which their vigor 
and vital principle is in a certain degree exhausted, 
and the tree never afterwards assumes that habit, it 
would otherwise have attained. To the above, may be 
added the gencral neglect of prunning and thinning the 
branches of trees, and regulating them in such a man. 
ner that the sap has a regular flow to all and every part 
of them, their leaves, flowers and fruit. 


Under the head of culture, one very essential conside- 
ration should always be borne in mind by the cultivator, 
namely, that of planting in a proper manner, which is 
often little attended to or thought of: trees are often 
planted ina careless manner, and are merely left to 
to chance in culture, which is the very thing that should 
meet the most strict attention in young trees. There 





fruit, or by engrafting. Ihave about eighty other fruit | 


trees, consisting of peaches, pears, quinces, plums and 
cherries, 

29. My fruit trees have never been attacked by can- 
ker worms nor borers. 

3). I keep no distilled spirits in my house for myself 
or laborers, Winttiam Wetrs. 


| 
} 


| 


are indeed but few things that require a more strict at. 
tention than a young plantation of fruit trees, which 





should be well worked among and manured almost eve- 
trees being planted in an uncultivated piece of ground, 


years after the first introduction, when age in most ca- 





‘ses rather decreases than increases their size and vigor. 


ry year. The reverse is often eee thrifty | 


and perhaps neither cultivated nor manured for some | 


the reader must not suspect the use of a quantity of pa. 
per, or number of words, to be the object of the author ; 
but a short and plain manner coming at once at the sub- 
jects hereafter to he treated upon—American Fruit 
Garden Companion. 





From the Farmer and Gardiner. 
Broom Corn Crop. 

The proprietors of the broom factory at Georgetown, 
D. C. take pleasure in laying before their agricultural 
friends, an accurate statement of the product of this 
new grown crop The estimate is made on the measure. 
ment of seven acres of land, the last year, although the 
season was unfavorable for corn. From the seven acres 
they secured 24,488 lbs. of broom brush, cut with six 
and seven inches stock, with seed on. 

After taking the sced off, the nett brush weighed 5,- 
549 Ibs. 

The seed measnred from the same 473} bushels, and 
weighed 40 lbs. per bushel, making 18,939 do. 


RECAPITULATION, 


Nett %cight of the brush from 7 acres, 5,549 Ibs. 
Nett weight of seed from the 7 acres, 18,939 do. 
Making the gross weight grown, 24,488 do. 


VALUE OF CROP AS FOLLOWS. 
5,549 Ibs. of neat brush, at 5 cents per Ib. 
or $109 per ton, $277,45 
473} bushels clear seed, at 50 cts. per bushel, 
$236,75 


$514,20 

Amount of crop grown per acre on seven acres, $73,453 
It would be well here to state, in the year 1835, with 

a more favorable season, the same seven acres of land 
was planted in Indian corn, and produced 57} bbls. and 

sold at $4,50 per bbl. $231,76 

Making the diffcrence in favor of broom corn, 

oh seven acres, $272.45 

The Indian corn crop per acre, was about $33,104. 
Making the difference in favor of broom corn $40,35. 


For planting, our own experienee has taught us to 
lay the land off three feet each way, so as to avoid hoe 
labor. This distance will give 4800 hills per acre. On 
the above described land we would leave from 10 to 15 
stalks in the hill. The preference is given to the finest 
brush. Half a gallon of seed will plant an acre care. 
fully dropped. 

Any farther information can be had, by application 
at the factory. The proprietors of the Georgetown 
Broom Factory have with great care, selected their ear- 
liest and best seed for planting, and offer it to the farm. 
ers at amoderate price. Jor securing the harvest will 
be hereafter noticed. Georce T. Mason, & Co, 








Early Rising. 

‘«* From March to November, at least, no cause save 
sickness, or one of equal weight, should retain us in bed 
a moment after the sun has risen;’ so says Dr. Gran. 
ville, in his Catechism of Health, upon whose rules 
however, we cannot consent to act. The following, 
from Time’s Telescope, is more in accordance with our 
notions: ** Whoever is found in bed after six o’clock, 
from May-day to Michaelmas, cannot, in any conscience, 
expect to be free from some ailment or other dependent 
on relaxed nerves, stuffed lungs, disorder. d bile, or im- 
piired digestion. Nothing can be done—absolutely 
not!1ing—if you do not rise early, except drugging your 
draughts, a /uzury which the indolent morning sleeper 
must prepare himself to purchase dearly. We give him 
joy of his choice ; bid him good by, and springing out 
into the sunny air, we gather health from every breeze, 
and become young again among the glittcring May-dew 
and the laughing May-flowers. ‘ What ajuxury do the 
sons of sloth lose! says Hervey, in his flowery Reflec. 
tions on a Flower Garden; ‘ little, ah! little is the slug- 
gard sensible how great & pleasure he foregues for the 
poorest of all animal gratifications? Be persuaded; 
make an effort to shake off the pernicious hasit. ‘Go 
fo-th,’ as eae Solomon says, ‘ tothe fields ; lodge iu tho 
villages; get up early to the vineyards ;? mark the bud- 
ding flowers; fisten to the joyous birds ; in a word, cul. 
tivate morning pleasures, and health and vigor will most 





certainly follow.”— The Doctar. 
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Method of Causing Cabbages to Head During the 
Winter, 

In the fall of the year when it is time to gather cab. 
bages, we always find more or less of them that have 
not formed any heads. ‘They may have grown well and 
have a large stock of leaves but have not closed up in| 
the form necessary to make a good, solid, compact cab- | 
bage. 

William Vance, Esq. of Readfield, has practised for | 
many years the following method, which effectually | 
closes these loose leaves in the course of the winter, | 
thereby furnishing him with a supply of the best kind | 
early in the spring. In the fall of the year, just before | 
the ground closes up he gathers all the cabbages which | 
have not headed, together. He then digs a trench | 
eighteen inches or more, deep, and of sufficient width | 
to admit the cabbages. He then closes the leaves to. 
gether by hand, winding a wisp of straw or something | 
else around them to keep them together; and then puts | 
them into this trench, with heads down and roots up. | 
He then packs straw or leaves and earth snug about 
them, and rounds up the earth over them. The trench 
should be dug in a place where the water of the rains | 
and the snows runs off and will not stand about them. | 
A board, or a couple of boards, nailed together in the | 
form of a roof and put over the mound, may be useful. | 

In the spring of the year open your treach and you | 


THE GENESEE FARMER 
AUTUMNAL MARROW SQUASH. | 
Mr. Eprror:—This vegetable was introduced here 
six years since. Six seeds were received from Mrs. 
Tucker near Northampton, enclosed in a letter to her | 
nephew, Mr Geo. C, Cook of Salem, by the name of | 
Vegetable Marrow; this being, however, the name ofa 
summer squash long since cultivated in Europe, of a 
gourd shape, the name Autumnal was applied to it here. | 
I have endeavored to ascertain its origin but without 
success; it is probably a hybrid, accidentally produced || Island, in the Niagara River. The original stock from which these 
in that section of the country. This variety, when pure, || b®ve been produced, were selected from among the best animals in 
f = i T) Ae | the country, and several of them were imported direct from England, 
averages rom eg at to ten ibs. ey are so Inclined to \| Asa milking stock, the cows of this herd will challenge competi- 
mix with the tribe of squashes (the crookneck except. || tion with those of any other in the United States; several of them 
ed) that they are fast disappearing from our gardens; || being extraordinary milkers, and all of them good. For the makin 
the which I have taken t re this variety || pf butter they have been thoroughly tested, and their dairy excel- 
1e course whic e taken to preserve this varicty | lence isremarkable. Their value in this particular is fully retained 
ure has been to sow a few seeds very late in the sum. |) in the grade animals descended from the bulls of this herd which 
p y pot 
mer, as far from all others as possible. One ofthe most || have thus far, without exception, proved the best A nara On 
. -— excellence, possessed in reality, by ho cow, 80 much asin the pu 
singular effects produced by inixing the Autumnal Mar. | Short Horn, has been too much ne jected by both English and Ae. 
row with the Valparaiso is, that after the first season {| ican breoders, and thei value a airy sock thus under-rated. In 
. oo : _ .¢ || addition to the above, are a selectherd of DEVON SHORT-HORNS 
they may “greg a large, oy grained and ya ga || bred from two choice, pure, Devon cows, directly descended from the 
squash, and the see from the same mixture in t e fo - || celebrated herd of Mr. Cooke, of Holkham, Eng. ‘These beautiful 
lowing season generally a small and worthles variety. || avimals are a cross of different degrees with the pure “ Improved 
The trae Autumnal Marrow will, in a favorable season, || Sort Hora,” without any admixture of common blood ; and are as 
be fj ; ge eg i f : : ~ «4. || perfect combinations of excellence in color, hardihood, symmetry, and 
ye fit for the table in six wecks from its setting fruit 5 |! size as can be found. 
and is then an excellent summer squash, and we still || As the present breod of all ages, has now attained the number do- 
consider it, when pure, the finest winter squash known. || sirable to be kepton the farm, (upwards of forty,) a part of them are 
Yours, J. M.L. offered for sale. 
rT Application may be made either personally, or by letter post paid 
will find that your cabbages are all headed firmly to- | N. E. Farmer.) to Samuel Allen, Eeq., of Black Rock, N.Y. orto the subseriberon 
ther, and if the water bas not got in, will be solid and | the farm, 5 miles below, at which @ ferry connects with the main 
et Mr. Vance, has had the goodness to send us a Saving Green Peas, gd rd ig Soeeg | 2. EWIs G. COLLINS. 
few heads which he has formed in this way, which | Mr. Vance informs us that he preserves green peas for | P. 8. A few fine grado animals also for sale. 
were very nice. By following this plan, we not only || winter use, simply by shelling them and putting them I] 
preserve the cabbages well during the winter, but save || into bottles, and corking them very tightly. They || 
much of the crop whiéh is not considered worth || should be used as soon as the bottle is open. In this way | 
you may have green peas all winter, if you like. 


Buckwheat and Turnip Seeds, 


NDIAN, and Common Buckwheat, and Tusnir Seeps of all 
. kinds, including a good supply of genuine Fnglish Purple top 
Rota Baga Also on hand as usual nearly all kinds of Garden and 
Field Seeds, together with machines for sowing them. 
M. B. BATEHAM, 


june lw&mit Rochester Seed Store. 








Thorough Bred Improved Short Horn Cattle. 


T HE subscriber has recently taken ——- 


of the superior at 
Short Horn Cattle bred by L. F. Allen, Saq., on his fin at rudd 





| 
] 





may25-w lam-mtf. 





Seasonable Seeds. 
ENUINE Early Dutton Corn, Early Red Blazed do., Yellow 


Field Pumpkin, Buckwheat Field Beans. Also, nearly all oth- 


| er kinds of seeds, and machines for sowing them, on hand as usua! 
It is better to set your bean poles in the ground and |, at the Rochester Seed Store. —_[ may 18) M. B. BATEHAM., 


plant the beans around them, than to insert the poles || ore PET 
after the beans are up, as the roots are injured by || Morus Multicaulis, 








Indian Wheat. 
Some farmers speak very highly of Indian wheat, 


} 

| 

much.—Maine Farmer. | 
| 


—=— 


others do not prize it highly and are determined to raise | 
no more. We are inclined to the opinion that those 
who regard it so lightly, do not know its value. Itisa_ 


very productive crop, easily raised, and a valuable grain. || 
Uy Ps y : g ‘| weather. 


We lately asked one of the most intelligent and suc. | 
cessful farmers in the country, his opinion of this grain ; | 


he observed that he had some experience in raising it | 


and found it valuable for stock, the flour superior to that | 


of buckwheat, and that it could be raised at a sinall ex. | 


pense. Last year after his planting was done he plough- | 
ed three days in his pasture, turning the turf complete. 
ly over, the ground was then harrowed, sowed with two 
bushels of Indian wheat, harrowed and rolled. After 


nowed with but little labor; the straw was thrown out 
doors and dried, and was cqual to clover hay for fodder. 
He had between 50 and 60 bushels of grain, and the im. 
provement in his pasture, in having the sod turned un- 
der to form a rich mould, would pay all the expense of 
raising and harvesting the grain; so the crop of 50 or | 
60 bushels, and the fodder were clear gain. We would 
say to every farmer, so far as his circumstances admit, 
‘do likewise."—Yankee Farmer. 


i 
| 
haying it was cut, hauled tothe barn, thrashed and win. | 








Culture of Stawberries, 

It may not be very important for us Up Easters to en. | 

ter into the cultivation of strawberries when it is alrea. | 
dy done to our hand by dame Nature, who seldom fails 


to give us a supply in due season in the fields and mea- 
dows on every side. 


And yet there isa pleasure and a convenience to the 
man who has leisure to pay some attention to the cul- 
ture of this delicious fruit. When cultivated in a gar- 
den in the proper manner, they are larger and more de. 
cious than when growing wild in the ficlds—besides 
they may be had at any time without treading and 
tangling the farmer's grass, as is too often the case. 
We have known some farmers to plant a bed of straw- 
berries in their gardens and let them take care of them. 
selves. In this way they produce but little—soon 


them. 








Horses and cattle shou!d be placed so that they may 
provide themselves well with pure water during warm 





From twenty to thisty cocooneries have been con. || 
structed within fifteen miles of Philadelphia—and others || 


are just commencing. 





but, on the contrary, steer right onward, with a courage 
greater than your fate seems to allow. 


Important Notice. 


HE subscriber intending to start for Europe ina few weeks, 
would earnestly request all persons indebted to him, to make 


T 


enable him to bring desirable articles from that country. 


standing, some may think this an early call, he is confident that it 
will not be —— 
c 


Agriculture and Horticulture. 


there. 
here any information or letters which may be of service to him there, 


tain articles which they may desire from there. 


M. B. BATEHAM, 


june lw&mt] Rochester Seed Store. 





New Orchard Grass Seed. 
FEW Bushels of O:chard Grass Seed, raised in Pennsylvania 
the past season. Also, a new supply of Rye Grass Seed. 
Sale at the Seed Store. 


Rochester, May 24, 1839. wkmlt M. B. BATEHAM. 





Town’s Spelling Book. 


bia College, under Prof. Anthon; by the Geneva Lyceum ; the 
a Institute; Albany Academy, &c. The Schools in the New 
England States have intioduced it, as far as it bas been seen. 


last October. We give Prof. Anthon's notice of the work. “I have | 
examined Town's Spelling Book with considerable care, and have ev- 

ery reason to be pleased with the work. So far superior is it, in | 
fact, to other Speiling Books that I feel no Aesitation whatever in re- | 


Do not some farmers neglect this too much ? | 


Suffer not your spirit to be subdued by misfortunes ; | 


immediate payment of their accounts, as the money is necessary to | 
Notwith- | 


rded by those who desire the advancement of | 


He intends making « tour through England (his native country) | 
for the purpose of obtaining information on subjects connected with | 
Agriculture and Horticulture, and to procure valuable articles from | 

He will be happy to receive from his friends and countrymen | 


| FLOWER SEEDS. 


and also to receive commissions totransact business for them.or ob- | 


For |} 
i] 

i 

HIS Work has been adopted by the Grammar School of Colum. | 


|| Oculated with the most approved 


110, || 
600 copies (we learn from the publisher,) have been called for since || 


HE subscriber has 5000 genuine Morus multicaulis plants 
healthy and thrifty, which he offers for sale on reasonable 
terms. Having the advantage of water communication through 
the sages Lake and canals, he can box and forward them to any 
place desired. 
xy Orders post paid will meet immediate attention. 
Aurora, Cayuga co., April 27, 1839. L. H. GORHAM. 





Great and Timely Arrivals! 
A T THE ROCHESTER SEED STORE.—The subscriber is hap- 
py to inform his friends and customers, that he has just recei- 
ved direct from England, a very large supply of imported Seeds. of 
such kinds, and in such quantities, as will meet the demands of the 
public, and of such quality as cannot fail to give satisfaction. 
Among them are, 
1,500 Ibs. English Purple Top Ruta Bag 

800 Ibs. English and Scotch assorted Turnep, 

650 ibs. Mangel Wurtzel, 

300 Ibs. French White and Yellow Sugar Beet, 

175 Ibs. Long Orange, and Altringham Carrot, 

150 Ibs. Yellow Dutch, and White Portugal Onion, 

500 Ibs. Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, and Radish, 

450 ibs. White Dutch Clover, Trifoliam Incarnatum, 
Also—New Orchard Gross, Pacey’s perennia and Italian R 
Grass, Spring Tares, Potatoe Oats, Winter Oats, many new varieties 

of Peas and Beans, together with a multitude of smaller articles. 
Also—Nearly one hundred varicties of the choicest English 
(These will speedily be put up in small pa- 
pers, price 5 cents each, 50 cents per dozen.) 
Also—Just received, a good supply of Tuorscry's Curnese 
Tree Corn, and Roman Potrators. 
Orders already received will be immediately attended to. 
All orders from a distance must contain a remittance, or good re- 
ference in this city, ; “ 
Agents will receive new supplies as soon as ible. 
; ay 1, 1899. M. b. BATEHAM. 
XS Oswego Agency.—M. B. Ensox, Druggist, Oswego, is Agent 
oe the Rochester Seed Store. A good assortment of Seeds may be 
ound there. 


—— 





Fruit Trees for Sale. 


"IE subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the public tha 
he has for sale at his inter s sae go et 
tate of New York, a lar uantit ruit Trees, gra and in- 
Oculated with th ~~ Linde, now fit for transplanting. 
hich b Il sell on the most reasonable terms. 
"April 15, 1833. SAMUEL MOULSON. 
N.B. Cash will be paid for a few thousand two years old Arrie 
REES. 





— 


Monroe Horticultural Garden and Nursery, 





commending it to general patronage. SHARLES ANTHON, i 
mayVA-wém It* | 


| | 


crowd the beds with vines, and present little else than a 


GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y. 
solid matting of vines and leaves. 


118 establishment now comprises over 20 acres, coverod com- 





A writer in Hovey’s Horticultural Magazine gives a 
method adopted by a Mr. Darke, we believe, who culti- 
vates the strawberry as an annual. 


Towards August you will find that the main root ofa 
strawberry vine has stretched out its runners, and occa. 
sionally put out a tuft of leaves and a few roots. He 
takes these tufts of leaves and roots, cuts them off from 
the parent stock, and sets them in good ground, cover. 
ing or protecting them during the winter. The next 
summer they bear profusely, when he again selects new 
turfs—sets them out as before—pulling up the old ones. 


In this way he proceeds annually, and never fails to 
have a good crop. 


He recommends Keens’ 
seedlings as the best varie 
way.—Maine Farmer. 





seedlings and Downton’s 
ties to be managed in this 


ee 
— 











79 Barclay-street, New-York. 


T this old established stand, the subscribers take pleasure in 
announcing to the 


rangements to accomma 
husbaodr , Viz Agricultural implementa, a full and fresh supply of 
Field and Garden Seeds, Fruit Trees, Durham Caitle, Chinese and 
Berkshire pigs, 10,000 Morus multicaulis Mulberry trees; Publica- 
tions on Rural subjects, &. 

Published here the Rural Library, 8. Fleet, editor,a fe w copies of 
Ist vol. for sale. The object of this work ia to constitute a Library 
at the least possible expense. Qd vol., commencing with Professor 
Low’s Elements of Practical Agriculture, with nearly 250 fine en- 
gravigns ; subscription $3. Subscriptions received for the Genesee 
Farmer, Cultivator, &c. &e. J. W. WEAVER & CO. 

April 20-wmly 76 Barlay-st, New-York 


O BILK GROWERS.—A Treatise on the Mulberry Tree and 

Silkworm, and on the Production and Manufacture of Silk, 
embellished with appropriate engravings, a new work by John Clarke, 
containing pp. 366, just published and for sale at 12, Exchango-st. , 
by {tmay tl 41%} WM. ALLING. 








Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. | 


pelts, that they have made extensive ar- || 
ate farmers in all articles connected with |! 


I . 
T pactly with trees and plants in different stages of their growth. 
The cubscriber offers to the public a choice selection of Fruit Cag 
of French, German, English and American varieties, consisting 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, 
Qeinces, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries Grape Vines, Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Rases, Vinee, 


Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, Splen 


Pawonies, Double Dahlias, &c. &e. 

Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, of choice and s0- 
lect varieties, in good condition. 

Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plants, when ordered, are 
carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if desired, delivered an 
the Canal, one mile from the Nursery, or at Rochester. 

Orders for Mr. Rowe's Nursery received by the publisher of this 


ve 


Tf 
talogues will bo sent to every applicant, gratis, or may be had 
by rn at the office of the Genesoe Farmer 

April 1, 1832. ASA ROWE. 


_—- ——— ee 


Morus Multicaulis. ’ 

FINE lot for sale ; aleo, a few English Hawthorn of large size, 
a very desirable Jot, by 8. MOULSON, 
lebruary 27 Front-strect 








